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LETTER FROM A PENITENT SON, 

In the Companion of Oct. 29, there is a Picture of a 
house on fire, which disaster was occasioned by a drunk- 
en frolic, in which Lewis Benton was engaged. Lewis, 
left the village, and after many adventures, was brought 
tosee his wickedness and misery. In his distress he 
called upon his uncle, made known his sufferings, and 
was kindly received. 

Lewis was provided with good clothing, and 
his uncle gave him a home under his own roof. 
It was but a few days before a place of employ- 
ment was found, and he was again floating pros- 
perously along life’s stream, unmindful of the 
eddies and whirlpools that awaited him in his 
voyage. 4 

A day or two elapsed, after his plans were 
thoroughly settled, before he discharged the duty 
that affection for an injured mother dictated, and 
he wrote to her a full and touching letter, con- 
cerning his own derelictions, and purposes of 
future amendment. It was a happy evening at 
the old homestead in Lagrove, when the family 
of brothers and sisters gathered around the glad- 
hearted widow, as she read tothem the welcome 
contents of the Letter. 

My dear and much injured Mother :— 





You cannot tell the feelings that spring up in 
my heart as I write this letter. O! my dear, 
dear mother, can you forgive a son who has been 
so ungrateful, so wicked, so forgetful. Ido not 
wish to be an outcast, but when I think of my 
past conduct, it seems to me that every body 
feels toward me, just as I feel towards myself; 
and it was this that led me to leave you as I did. 
I know it was very wrong to do it, but if I had 
stayed in the village, it seems to me I should 
have been crazy. Oh! when I think of that 
horrid night, something keeps whispering, ‘* You 
murdered little Fanny! Her blood is upon your 
soul!’ But then I think I should not have done 
it, if L had been sober. Jt was rum that did it. 
Why—why, did they teach me to bea drunkard? 
Will you, will you forgive me, mother, if I will 
be temperate hereafter?’ You don’t know what 
I suffer. I am with my dear uncle Edward, and 
he is very kind to me; but I came near starving 
and freezing before I reached here. I have, in- 
deed, suffered dreadfully, but it is wonderful to 
me that after such guilt, God let me live at all. 
Do, my dear mother write that you will forgive 
me, for leaving you so cruelly ! 
where I was. going to. 


only moderately. 


sisters. 
together as we used! 


I did not know great waves. 
But | will try to do well through the icy rigging. 
here, and I am determined never again to drink 
I long to be told that I am 
thought of, and loved by my dear brothers and 
Oh! what would I give to be as happy 
Once more I beg your| way tosteer. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 24, 1841. 
only write to me that I am forgiven and still lov- 
ed as Your affectionate son, Lewis Benton. 
[Cold Water Army. 





NARRATIVE. 
THE STORMY EVENING, 

One stormy evening, little Jane came up to 
her grandmother, who was sitting in a great arm- 
chair in the corner, and kneeled down upon her 
cricket, and rested her arms in her lap. Her 
grandmother was knitting. She looked down 
upon Jane, and said, 

** Well, Jenny, have you come to bid me good 
night?” 

‘“*O no, grandmother,” said Jane; ‘it is not 
time for me to goto bed yet. I have come for 
you to tell me a story.” 

‘© A story !” said her grandmother, “ O, I have 
forgotten all my stories.” 

‘“* Well, tell me something,” said Jane. 

‘*Let me see,—I will tell you about this 
stormy evening. Do you know what makes this 
storm!” 

‘No,’ said Jane. 

‘Why, there is a great ocean of air, above us 
and around us, which is all moving swiftly along, 
sweeping over the forests, and valleys, and tops 
of the mountains. It comes from the cold north, 


from it completely.” 
‘What does that mean?” said Jane. 


wind does not blow upon us.” 
**O yes,” said Jane; ‘well, go on.” 
for a pillow. 
sweep by us without doing us any harm at all 
different parts of the world.” 

‘* What are they, grandmother?” asked Jane 
farmer’s cabin in the woods. 


horses and his oxen. His little son goes with 


the hay. ‘They then go back into the house 


the floor. 


and the family are contented and happy. 


at sea. 
The sky is dark,—the wind howl 























pardon, and promise to do anything, if you will! when they hope the storm will lull.” 


and the moisture which is in it is chilled, and is 
turned into snow, and falls continually down to 
the ground. The wind roars through the forests, 
and whistles around the houses, and drives the 
snow, with a click, click, against the windows. 
And yet here, in our warm house, and by our 
comfortable fire, we are sheltered and protected 


** Why, we are covered from it, so that the 


‘* Puss is asleep,” continued her grandmother, 
“before the fire, with her chin upon her paws 
You have been reading your book 
by the table, and J am here knitting, at my ease ; 
and the vast torrents of wind and driving snow 
This is one stormy evening scene; but there are 
a great many others very different from this, in 


‘* Why, there is a different scene at the lonely 
The farmer lights 
his lantern, and goes out to his barn, to feed his 


him, and holds the lantern for him, standing 
upon the ladder, while his father pitches down 


wading through the snow ; the little children are 
lying upon the floor asleep, with their feet to- 
wards the fire; and the snow, which drives fp : ‘ 
through the crevices in the walls, and around there is one more scene that I can imagine. — I 
ie attiinn epi cdisiedn Genes little deites: iment imagine that little Jane takes her lamp, bids 

Bes in. the x time a blazing aoe her father and mother good-night, and goes to 

: bed. She draws the comforter 

glows and crackles in the great stone fireplace, her trundle-bed. She draws the comforter up to her 


A few men walk about 
the deck, or lean over the bulwarks, cold, and 
wet, and tired, and one stands at the helm, watch- -y et eae whe wee ae cae Ghat & 
ing the compass, which is lighted by a little lamp|?°™ Pe eee parece ee 

in a box before him, and which tells him which have told you. 
They are all waiting for midnight, 


** What do you mean by lull?” asked Jane. 

““ Why, that the wind will not blow so hard,” 
said her grandmother. 

“The stormy evening presents another scene,” 
she continued, ‘‘in the lonely places among the 
mountains. There it is all silence and solitude. 
Not a living thing is to be seen. The birds have 
flown away,—the squirrel is in his deep hole, 
under the ground; the leaves have fallen from 
the trees, and the wind moans gloomily through 
the desolate branches ;—but there is no ear to 
hear it, and no eye to see the vast piles of snow 
which gather under the craggy rocks, and bury 
\the trunks of the old, fallen trees. 





“There is another scene presented by the 
stormy evening, when a traveller is out alone 
upon a solitary road, and finds it difficult to make 
out his way through the trackless and unbroken 
snow. The fine flakes drive into his face, and 
the keen wind makes his ears tingle. His horse 
sometimes rears and plunges, when he gets deep 
into the drifts, and then, a moment afterwards, 
at the summit of a little hill, he drags the grat- 
ing irons of the sleigh runners over the bare and 
frozen ground. The weary traveller strains his 
eyes to catch a glimmer of light from some house 
by the way-side, where he at least may ask how 
much farther it is to the end of his journey.” 

“ Yes,” said Jane, ‘‘and he might ask them 
to let him stay all night, and then go home the 
next morning.” 

*¢ So he could,” said her grandmother. 





“The stormy evening,” she continued, * pre- 


sents another scene in the great city. The 
coachmen, wrapped in rough great coats, drive, 
through the loose snow, up to the doors of the 
great houses, to take the ladies to their visits. 
The shopkeepers boys’ shovel and brush the 
snow, that has already fallen, off the side-walks, 
by the bright gas light which streams through the 
great panes of the shop windows ; and then they 
put up the shutters and go in. The merchant, 
who has just finished reading the news which 
came in by the evening mail, buttons up his 
wrapper, and goes towards his home; and, as 
he turns the corner of the street, and the wild 
blast of the storm strikes him in all its fury, he 
hopes that his ship is well off the coast. The 
school-boy drags his sled, half buried in the 
snow, to the door in the brick wall which leads 
to the court yard of his father’s house, and, en- 
tering, disappears; while, at the same instant, 
the lamp-lighter is just climbing up his little lad- 
der to the top of the lamp-post outside, and lights 
the lamp with his blazing torch, which flashes 
upon the fresh snow, and upon the sides of the 
lofty buildings.” 

*| Here Jane’s grandmother stopped. 


1 


‘Ts that all, grandmother?” said Jane. 


“Why, that is all I think of now. Though 


chin, and, after praying to Almighty God to take 


i sare of her, she falls asleep, and dreams of slid- 

Pigg — ay A nae agar mately at " cp ten , ill ight wie the wi d 
: ons élerah-rides ! t 

The ship heaves and tosses over the|/"8* ®” igh-rides ¢ ght, n 


blows as it will.” 
Here Jane’s grandmother paused again. 
‘Tell me a little more,” said Jane. 
‘ No,” said her grandmother, ‘no more; but 


8s 


Tell me all about it.” 
“ Well, grandmamma,” said Jane, “if you will 
take me up in your lap.” 
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So Jane’s grandmother took her upin her lap, 
and Jane began as follows :— 

‘Once there was a man,—travelling,—no let’s 
see; how does it begin, grandmother?” 

«“O, go on; you are beginning very well.” 

‘¢ Well,—he rode over a little hill, and saw a 
house,—and - 

Here Jane began to be very restless, and to 
move as if she was trying to get down; and she 
said, 

“OQ dear me! I am so tired of telling!” 

Here Jane’s grandmother began to laugh out- 
right, and she tickled Jane, as she slid down 
upon the cricket, and said, 

‘“‘Ah ha! you are a fine little auditor; here 
you have forgotten all my story.” 

Jane struggled, and pulled, and tried to get 
away, making the room ring all the time with 
her merry peals of laughter, saying, all the time, 

*O no, grandmother, I have not forgotten ; 
I have not forgotten, grandmother. I haven’t 
forgotten.” 

Her grandmother paid no attention to what 
she said, but kept up the frolic by leaning over 
and holding her down, and playfully shaking and 
squeezing her, until, at length, Jane rolled over 
upon the carpet, and scrambled off out of her 
reach. 

As soon as she was at a safe distance, she as- 
sumed a sober look, and turned around, and said, 
““[ have not forgotten, grandmother, certain- 

I can tell you a great deal.” 

“* Well,” said her grandmother, “ come, then, 
and tell me.” 

So Jane came again, and took her seat in her 
grandmother’s lap, to begin again. 

‘* Now,” said her grandmother, ‘ describe the 
scene at the farmer’s cabin on a stormy evening.” 

* Well,—the farmer goes out to the barn to 
feed his oxen, and the ship tosses about upon 
the waves—and—and - 

“Well, that will do for that,” said her grand- 
mother. ‘ Now tell me about the scene in the 
city.” 

“In the city?” asked Jane. 

** Yes,” answered her grandmother. 

*« Let me see ;—was that about the ship?” 

“No,” said her grandmother. 

‘“¢O, IL remember now,” said Jane. ‘It was 
about the Jack-o-lantern,—and the drivers. 
They go with their horses to let the ladies take 
their visits. I should like to have a ride in such 
acoach as that,—if they had four horses,—or 
five. I think they had about four. Well, and 
the boy lights the lamps with his candle-lantern, 
and wishes that his ship was away off; and that 
is all that I can remember.” 

So Jane jumped down, and ran away, while 
her grandmother, after having a good hearty 
laugh, went on with her knitting. 

[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 





ly. 








MORALITY. 


GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 


It was a favorite saying of my grandmother, 
that the Bible was intended as much for our in- 
struction, as for those to whom the words were 
spoken; and if we would only read it aright, we 
should find directions for almost every duty. 
Indeed, there was hardly a day passed, but some 
circumstance in the family would call forth from 
her well furnished memory, a maxim from the 
Bible appropriate to the case. 

Among the oft repeated admonitions to us, 
mone were more frequently insisted on, than 
+s Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 
It made such an impression on my mind, that al- 
though many years have passed, it often returns 
to me with as much importance and freshness 
as if I had heard it but yesterday; and I am sur- 
prised to find in how many ways it may be ap- 
plied to every day duties, and how often I am 
aided by remembering it. 

If she saw a poor child with ragged clothes, 





she would give it a piece of cloth as nearly like 
the dress as she could find, and say, ‘* Tell your 
mother, I sent this to her, that she might mend 
your clothes; for when | read my Bible, it tells 
me to ‘Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost.” 

If any one was wasteful of food, she would re- 
mind them how many poor hungry families 
would be thankful for such a morsel; and when 
she thought there was carelessness among the 
domestics in the family, she would take some 
opportunity when they were able to listen to 
her, and go into the kitchen with her Bible and 
ask them if they would like to hear something 
that was written there for them; and after read- 
ing the account of the miracle of feeding five 
thousand men with five loaves and two small 
fishes, she would emphasise especially on the di- 
rection of Jesus Christ, to ‘‘ Gather up the frag- 
ments,” and say, “If it was not beneath the 
good Saviour to command his disciples to do 
this, when he had just fed them by miracle, it 
cannot be beneath you to obey that direction.” 
Now perhaps some children will smile, and 
think this was being too careful; but if they 
live to grow old, they will find there is more 
wisdom in these habits of economy, than they 
are now willing to believe. Lest they should 
feel (as I did sometimes, when my grandmother 
asked me if I had read my Bible aright,) that 
this care of food and clothing belongs to older 
persons, and they have nothing to do with it, I 
will tell them of some things in which they will 
gain much by “ gathering up the fragments.” 

Do you not sometimes lose time, because you 
have nothing ready to employ yourself about? 
And instead of feeling that every minute should 
be usefully employed, waste half an hour before 
you can decide what to do! In the morning, if 
you have a few minutes before breakfast, you 
can commit a verse of Scripture, which you can 
think of often during the day, and thus keep your 
mind from idle thoughts. 

If you study one or two verses every morning, 
you might in this way learn your Sabbath School 
lesson very easily ; and how much better will you 
feel when Sabbath comes, to have it all perfectly 
in your mind, instead of going to your teacher, 
as I have known some children to do, with only 
an apology for an imperfect lesson. If you will 
in this way learn two verses every day fora 
year, you will then have 730 verses of the Bible 
(which is more than the whole gospel of Mark,) 
committed to memory; and if you continue to 
study from the time you are five years old, until 
you are twenty, you will in these fifteen years 
have learned 10,950 verses, or more than the 
whole New Testament, in minutes which would 
otherwise have been lost, for want of something 
at hand to be done. Is not this worth attempt- 
ing? There are also many other ways in which 
you might improve fragments of time, for your 
own happiness, and the goed of others; and 
many books might be read by employing the 
minutes, which will afford you instructive enter- 
tainment. 

You can also learn much by attending to the 
conversation of older persons. You may not 
always understand all that you hear from others, 
but there is often something that you know, and 
by remembering this, and “ gathering up the 
fragments,” you can, when your parents or friends 
are alone, ask them to explain what you did not 
understand, and in this way you will gain much 
information. 

I might mention many things of which you 
might ‘‘ gather up the fragments ”—which will 
enable you to become rich in knowledge, and 
useful in the world. Perhaps some little girls 
who will read this, can tell how much may be 
done by a society, which will by its fragments 
earn money to clothe poor children, or send the 
gospel to the heathen; and the very effort to do 
this contributes much to their own pleasure, and 
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thankful if they live to be women. If children 
will remember these words of the Saviour, im- 
prove their time and opportunities for learning, 
and keep their eyes open, and thoughts fixed on 
this one thing, they will be surprised to find how 
much they will learn, and how much good they 
will be enabled to do, when they “ Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


poi, 





et 


——— 


Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.-<-No, 3, 


Near five years ago, I became acquainted with 
Mary Ann A . Her parents did not believe 
the gospel. She was about twelve years of age, 
had a feeble constitution, and was subject to fre- 
quent attacks of illness, which rendered medical 
aid necessary, in order to relieve her. Provi- 
dence directed them to a physician, who enter- 
tained Scriptural views of duty and practice. His 
prescriptions were blessed, and her recovery was 
rapid. His skill and kindness won the confi- 
dence of the family, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him for administering to 
their spiritual maladies ; appropriate tracts were 
left with them to read, and a promise received 
that when her health should justify, she with her 
brother, (who with herself constituted all the 
children of their parents,) might attend the Sab- 
bath School, belonging to the church with which 
he was connected. They accordingly, both soon 
became constant and interested attendants at the 
Sabbath School, and from there went regularly 
to the services in the house of God. The im- 
pressive truths which they heard deeply affected 
the mind of Mary Ann, and she persuaded her 
mother to attend the sanctuary with her. Both 
were operated on by the Holy Spirit. They be- 
came convicted of sin, they saw their lost con- 
dition without an interest in the Saviour, and 
they both were led to accept salvation through 
him. Both were soon after received into com- 
munion with the church. 

After two or three years spent in the Christian 
walk, Mary Ann was again seized with sickness, 
which proved her last. She died, and was carried 
by angels into Abraham’s bosom. During her 
last illness she was greatly sustained by the pres- 
ence of her Saviour, and fully exemplified the 
power of the religion which she had embraced. 
Of her appearance in the near prospect of death, 
her Sabbath School teacher thus wrote to a sis 
ter. ‘*Mary Ann A. is lying at the point of 
death. It.is really pleasant, though solemn, to 
stand by her bed-side. I saw her a day or two 
since ; she then took hold of my hand, and press 
ing it very hard she exclaimed, “*O Hannah! 
this is the happiest hour of my life; who would 
not wish to die?” then raising herself in bed, 
which she had not done for many weeks before, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Christ is precious, precious.” 
O sister, it seemed to me then as if I could cheer- 
fully leave the world and pass with her through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death; yet I 
felt as if I must draw nearer to my Saviour.” 

A Treacuer. 








BBATH SCHOOL. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL and NO SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Charles has a bundle of books. 
George has a stick in his hand. 


Charles. George, come here and let me talk 
to you. 
George. Very well, Charles, how do you do! 


Cc. Why I think I do better than you do; 
for see I have some nice books. That’s what I 
want to talk about. There—that I got at the 
Sunday School meeting—this my teacher gave 
me—that my grandmother gave me—and my 
mother gave me that, and this I got for learning 








helps to form habits for which they will be very 


verses, itis a hymn book. I have a new Bible 
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grate, while our nice breakfast is smoking pleas- 
antly on the table !” 

“Oh, mother! you know I don’t mean quite 
what I say,” said the child, blushing. ‘“ But I 
really was very cold, and I do wish it was sum- 
mer always!” 

‘You know, my son, that there are many 
all this year countries, in which the weather does continue 
warm through the year,” replied his mother. 
‘* But as far as I can learn from those who have 
travelled in such regions, happiness is not more 
universal, nay, not half as much so, as in the 
countries, which, like ours, are situated in the 
temperate zone. We have our pleasures, and 
doing better—nobody told me so before—where | they have theirs, but strength of body, and spirits 

,to enjoy them, are far less generally to be seen 
Why, what in the torrid zone than in America. Our cold 

winters and autumns, brace our frames, and give 
G. Why I go knocking about with my stick, | life and energy to our minds, that cannot be sup- 
plied in hot climates. Besides, we have many 
Cc. O George, how wicked, for the Bible says | enjoyments which they cannot have. Recollect 
—remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy—| your cheerful winter sports, both in-doors and in 
What hours did I once hear you 
say were the shortest?” 

‘*Oh mother! you have always such a way of 
that, and she says I may go where I have a mind | showing me that I am in the wrong, and yet you | 

So [ go about with | do it so kindly that I cannot feel angry. I re- | 
member well last winter, [ agreed the evening 
hours we passed round the cheerful fire, with 
you to talk to, or some one to read nice things 
to us, and a fine apple to eat, were the pleas- 
antest !” 

“Well, my dear, if you forsake a country 
where frost and snow sometimes reign, you must 
give up those enjoyments which are peculiar to 
it. So learn, little complainer, in the state in 
which God has placed you, therein to becontent !” 











[Episcopal Observer. 


SE 
THE LOST CHILD FOUND. 

Captain A. and Lieutenants C. and B. of the 
gallant —th regiment, after passing through all 
the perils of the Peninsular campaign, at last 
‘turned their swords into ploughshares,”’ on the 
regiment leaving New South Wales for India, 
and became settlers on the fertile banks of the 
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what damped by knowing that the boy had a pe- 
culiar dislike to the dog, always driving it away 
when it attempted to fawn on him. Still, how- 
ever, buoyed up with hope, the anxious parent 
continued pacing with hurried step the verandah, 
pausing eagerly at every forest sound that broke 
upon his ear, which imagination would ever and 
anon convert into a dog-bark; when, toward 
midnight, something more allied to the latter 
was heard in the distance, which, though grad- 
ually appearing nearer and nearer, was still 
deemed only a delusion, until the spaniel sudden- 
ly burst into view in the moonlight, and leaping 
upon its master, by bark, whine, wagging of tail, 
and running for a little distance off in the direc- 
tion whence he had come, endeavoring to induce 
him to follow. The household was not long in 
being summoned ; and, after accompanying the 
trusty guide for four miles through the woods, 
the wanderer was at last delightedly pointed out 
by him, lying composedly over a river-cliff, en- 
joying the leapings and friskings of the finny 
tribe in the moonlight pools beneath ; so little 
conscious of fear, or the risk he had himself run, 
as to exclaim, on his overjoyed parent seizing 
and addressing him, ** Oh, pa! only look at the 
pretty, pretty fishes !”"—J6. 


From Capt. Maryatt’s Masterman Ready. 
ISLANDS FROM INSECTS, 
‘“©Who would have ever imagined, William,” 
said Mr. Seagrave, ‘that this island, and so many 


}more which abound in the Pacific Ocean, could 
| have been raised by the work of little insects, not 


bigger than a pin’s head.” 

‘¢ Insects, father !’’ said William. 

‘Yes, insects. Give me that piece of dead 
coral, William. Do you see that on every branch 
there are a hundred little holes?’ Well, in every 
one of these little holes once lived a sea-insect ; 
and as these insects increase, so do the branches 
of the coral trees.” 

‘Yes, I understand that; but how do you 
make out that this island was made by them? 
that’s what I want to know.” 

** Nevertheless, it is true, William, that al- 
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Hunter, at a sufficient distance from each other | most all the islands in these seas have been made 
to be able to hold friendly communion, and fight | by the labor and increase of these small animals. 
their old battles over again. All were married,;The coral grows at first at the bottom of the 
and being equally blessed in the choice they had | sea, where it is not disturbed by the winds or 
made, and the joyous offspring that surrounded waves; by degrees, as it increases it advances 
them, these, together with the prosperous nature | higher and higher to the surface, till at last it 
of their undertakings, realized to them all the|comes near to the top of the water; then it is 
pleasures of an earthly elysium. The family of like those reefs which you see out there, Wil- 
Lieutenat C. consisted (at the time I speak of,) | liam, and it is stopped very much in its growth 
of ason and daughter; the former about four | by the force of the winds and the waves, which 
years old, a boy of a peculiarly fearless spirit and | break it off, and of course it never grows above 
original cast of mind, nothing being capable of | the surface of the water, for if it did the animals 
intimidating him, and no passing event worthy | would die.” 

of being treasured up, escaped his acute, but si-| ‘* Then how does it become an island?” 

lent observation, even at that early age. Fond} ‘By very slow degrees; the time, perhaps, 
of solitary strolls, he would often wander out of; much depending upon chance; for instance, a 
sight of home without its being noticed; but not|log of wood, floating about, and covered with 
returning one day at the usual meal hour, ser-|barnacles, may ground upon the coral reefs; 
vants were sent in quest, but without avail. On| that would be a sufficient commencement, for it 
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ren at home; I got it for learning my lessons—but 
im- what do you do with that big stick? 
ng, G. Why I go knocking about and making fun. 
on C. O, for shame, George, is that right? how 
low can you spend your time so, when you ought to 
hey be at school, or helping your mother, and the 
the year is almost out, and you ought to be thinking 
- of doing better than you have 
— through. 
G. Well, I think that would be better, but 1 
= never thought of that. 
= C. Didn't you!—then Iam glad I put you in 
3 mind of it. ; 
; G. Well, so am I, and now Ill think about 
vith 
shies did you learn it? 
age, Cc. At Sunday School, George. 
fre- do you do all Sunday? 
ical 
— making fun as I do every day. 
iter- 
His 
~~ and you forget it. Besides, you dirty and tear | the open air. 
onfi- your clothes. | 
)por- G. Well so I do, but mother don’t care for 
zy to 
— to, if | won’t come near her. 
ived the other boys till night, and we sometimes have 
n her pennies to spend. 
_the C. O, that’s more wicked yet, George ;— 
Sub- G. No—what makes it so? Who told you it 
yhich was so wicked? 
— C. Why my teacher at Sunday School told 
t the me, and my grandmother, and my mother, and 
larly J read about it in the Bible. Don’t do so any 
Cm more, George. There, I'll give you that picture 
ected book, and there is a tract about Sabbath break- 
d her ing for your mother; give it to her and ask her 
Both to let you go to Sunday School. Come home to 
»y be- my house and I will give you my Bible, and show 
} COR you the place about the Sabbath, and where it 
and is called the Lord’s day. I can get another for 
rough myself, if | am a good boy and learn fast. 
ama G. O, thank you, Charles—why I feel quite 
a glad, for | have got some books too, it is just like 
‘istian “ Happy New Year's!” 
_—- C. I am glad to hear you say so, and now 
arried George, won’t you come to our little Sunday 
g her School, it is not a very large one; but we area 
pres: @ very happy littlecompany. I hope we are bound 
d the for the kingdom—for my teacher says it is the 
raced. road to Heaven, and he always teaches us to say 
death, —keep the Sabbath, and the Sabbath will keep you. 
sae G. So it will—why Charles if that is true it 
int of will keep me from making fun and knocking 
mn; tO BH about, and I hope it will keep us friends too, for 
or two Bi think I like you now; so let’s go, and next Sun- 
press fB day you may call on me and I will try how [like 
nah * your little Sunday School, you love so to talk 
would about, for nobody asked me to come before. 
n bed, C. I asked you, didn’t I George? Here, you 
efore, B may take all my books, (gives him all) I’m so 
on glad. I can get more, when I’m a good boy. 
cheer- BNow come to my house and get the Bible, and 
hrough FF 6] stop at No. —, street, tosee Mr. 
Bry I B the minister, and tell him, for he’s always glad 
ws to know we have new scholars at our little Sun- 
SEB. day School. 
THE NURSERY. 
HOOL. THE YOUNG COMPLAINER REPROVED. 
“How cold and comfortless it is to day,” said 
alittle boy a few days since, when the weather 
changed so suddenly, as to give us the promise 
ne talk Bory young winter bursting on us. ‘I wish it 
» | as always summer, and then we might always 
you do? Bi fee} happy. I cannot help feeling cross when I 
ou do; Bam half perished.” 
what I “If you were really half perished, my dear,” 
at the Banswered his mother, “you might have some 
rT gave Fbetter excuse for that sour, discontented little 
nd MY fcountenance, and those words of complaint ; but 
, Bible really, you seem to be in tolerably pleasant cir- 





cumstances ! 








See how the coal blazes in the 


the alarm, consequently being given, all the| would then remain above water, and then shel 
household spread over the country, cooeeing (a 


colonial halloa, taken from the natives, ) and pry- 
ing into every place where it was supposed the 
little wanderer might have retired to sleep. A 
fruitless search, however, continued until long 
after night-fall ; the distracted mother, exhaust- 
ed with crying, retiring toasleepless couch, and 
the agonized father pacing to and fro the varan- 
dah, endeavoring to console himself with hope 
for to-morrow. While ruminating over the dis- 
tressing events of the day a happy thought struck 
him—that as his lost child was last seen when 
surrounded by all the household dogs, barking 
and frisking about him, therefore some one of 
them by remaining in his company, might event- 
ually be the means of his recovery ; and on mus- 
tering the pack, great was his joy on discovering 
that a favorite spaniel was absent, although the 
pleasure experienced on that account was some- 


ter the coral to leeward of it, until a flat rock 
had formed, level with the edge of the water. 
The sea birds are always looking for a place to 
rest upon, and they wonld soon find it, and then 
their droppings would, in course of time, form a 
little patch above water, and other floating sub- 
stances would be thrown on it; and land birds, 
who are blown out to sea, might rest themselves 
on it, and the seeds from their stomachs, when 
dropped, would grow into trees or bushes.” 

‘“*T understand that.” 

‘* Well, then, William, you observe there is an 
island commenced as it were, and once com- 
menced, it soon increases, for the coral would 
then be protected to leeward, and grow up 
fast. Do you observe how the coral reefs ex- 
tend at this side of the island, where they are 
protected from the winds and waves; and how 
different it is on the weather side, which we 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











have just left? Just so the little patch above 
water protects the coral to leeward, and there 
the island increases fast; for the birds not only 
settle on it, but they make their nests and rear 
their young, and so every year the soil increases ; 
and then, perhaps, one cocoa-nut in its great out- 
side shell (which appears as if it was made on 
purpose to be washed on shore in this way, for 
it is water tight and hard, and at the same time 
very light, so that it floats, and will remain for 
some months in the water without being injured, ) 
at last is thrown on these little patches—it takes 
root, and becomes a tree, every year shedding 
its large branches, which are turned into mould 
as soon as they decay, and then dropping its nuts 
which again take root, and grow in this mould; 
and thus they continue, year after year, until the 
island becomes as large and as thickly covered 
with trees as the one we are now standing upon. 
Is not this wonderful, my dear boy? Is not he 
a great and good God, who can make such mi- 
nute animals as these work his pleasure, and at 
the time he thinks fit to produce such a beautiful 
island as this?” 

** Indeed, indeed he is,’’ exclaimed William. 

We only need use our eyes, William, and we 
shall love as well as adore. Look at that shell, 
is it not beautifully marked?—could the best 
painter in the world equal its coloring?” 

** No, indeed—I should think not.” 

‘** And yet there are thousands of them in sight, 
and perhaps millions more in the water. They 
have not been colored in this way to be admired, 
like the works of man; for this island has been 
till now probably without any one upon it, and 
no one has ever seen them. It makes no differ- 
ence to Him, who has but to wish, and all is 
complete.” 





VARIETY. 
EE —————_——S=[={={==#€_—["=[=__[_—_=_—_—__=_=___aDnBhBnm2BEBan= == 
The Peaches, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

A farmer brought five peaches from the city, the finest 
that were to be found. But this was the first time his 
children had seen any fruit of this kind. So they ad- 
mired and greatly rejoiced over the beautiful apples with 
rosy pulps. ‘The father gave one to each of his four sons, 
and the fifth to their mother. 

In the evening, as the children were about to retire to 
sleep, their father inquired, Well, boys, how did the ap- 
ples taste ? 

ixcellent, dear father, said the eldest. It is a beauti- 
ful fruit, so juicy and so pleasant. I have carefully pre- 
served the stone, and will cultivate a tree for myself. 

Well done! said the father, this is husbandry to pro- 
vide for the future, and is becoming to a farmer! 

I ate mine, exclaimed the youngest, and threw away 
the stone, and mother gave me half of hers. O, that 
tasted so sweet, and melted in my mouth. 

You, said the father, have not acted very prudently, 
but in a natural and child-like manner. There is still 
time enough in your life to practice wisdom. 

Then the second began. J picked up the stone which 
my little brother threw away, and cracked it open, It 
contained a kernel] that tasted as good as a nut. But my 
peach I sold, ayd got for it money enough to buy twelve 
when I go to the city. 

The father patted him on the head, saying, That was 
indeed prudent, but it was not natural for a child. 
May heaven preserve you from being a merchant! 

And you Edmund ? inquired the father. 

Frankly and ingenuously Edmund replied, I carried 
my peach to George, the son of our neighbor, who is 
sick with a fever. He refused to take it. But I laid it 
on the bed and came away. 

Now, said the father, who has made the best use of 
his peach ? 

All exclaimed, “ Brother Edmund!” 

But Edmund was silent, and his mother embraced him, 
with a tear standing in her eye. 





Honesty. 

Are you an upright, honest little child, who would not 
take any thing that belongs to another, though it were 
never so nice and pretty? And if you pick up any thing 
you find dropped in the street, or on the road, do you try 
to find the owner, that you may return it? Be sure to 
do so, for the eye of God is ever watching you. God 


in some other way. A good man, telling us the story of 
his early life, says, “ When I was seven years old, I was 
one day left to take care of my mother’s shop. A man 
passed by crying, ‘ little lambs, and all white and clean, 
at one penny each.’ So eager was I to get one, that | 
went to my mother’s drawer ; I stole a penny, and bought 
the toy-lamb. My mother, when she saw it, asked how 
I got the money; but I did not tell her the truth. The 
lamb was put on the chimney-shelf, and it was thought 
very pretty. But I was wretched when I saw it. Those 
words, ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘ Thou shalt not lie,’ were 
always coming into my mind. I was so very unhappy, 
that [ went up to a hay-loft, and prayed to God with my 
whole heart to forgive me for Christ’s sake. Then I 
went to my mother, told her what I had done, and asked 
her to forgive me. I put my little toy-lamb into the fire, 
and burned it, while my mother wept to see how God 
had been good to her child, in making him sorry for bis 
sins.”— Youth’s Friend. 


—————>_=>—_—__ 
The Closing Year. 

Yes! here weare at the close of the year 1841. How 
many hundred thousand children and youth, who began 
this year in mirth and thoughtlessness, are now in the 
world of spirits! Just think for one moment of this 
great number—HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ! 

Why were they taken and we left? Why was some 
other child in my neighborhood, or some other scholar 
from my school, or my class, seized with sickness and 
carried to the grave, rather than me? Did I keep dis- 
ease away, or did I order my steps so as to avoid the fire, 
or the water, or the sudden calamity by which others 
have been swept away into eternity ? 

O, no! God has been my preserver. He has watch- 
ed over my steps. He has protected me night and day 
through all my life. He has remembered me when I 
have forgetten him. He has preserved me amidst dan- 
gers that I did not see. He has been kind and gracious 
to me, while I have been evil and unthankful to him. 
Let me repent of my sins; let me seek forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, and spend my re- 
maining days, whether they are to be many or few, in 
his service.—Jb. 


—_—>—_—_- 
A Novel Fight. 

On Tuesday last a young lad of this town, named 
Samuel! Bell, was hunting in the woods near here with 
two dogs. He lost sight of them a few moments, when 
he heard their piteous cries and yells, as if in the great- 
est distress. Supposing a leopard had caught one of 
them, he advanced cautiously in the direction of the 
noise, and had gone but a few paces when he found him- 
self within half'a dozen yards of a huge boa constrictor, 
in whose vast folds both of his struggling dogs were en- 
veloped. 

The snake at the same moment discovered him, and 
raising its head in a threatening manner, began slowly 
to recede with its prey. The lad instantly levelled his 
gun and fired, wounding the snake in the neck and head, 
but without causing him to relinquish his hold upon the 
dogs. The monster still faced his antagonist and kept 
its ground. 

The young hunter, with admirable coolness and cour- 
age, re-loaded his piece and again fired full at the head 
of the boa; but even the second shot, though it took ef- 
fect, did not finish the conflict, nor cause the release of 
the poor dogs, which were still held fast in the snaky 
coil. Again the determined lad loaded and fired, and 
this time with entire success. The victory was com- 
plete, and the hunter boy bore off in triumph the monster 
he had so bravely conquered, and was followed home by 
the wounded and bleeding dogs he had so gallantly 
rescued.—Liberia (Africa) Her 


or _ 
Old Scholars, 


Catharine Prescot died at Manchester, June 2, 1817, 
in the 108th year of her age. She had learned to read 
the Bible without the aid of spectacles, after she had at- 
tained her hundreth xen partly in the Lancasterian 
school, and partly in St. Clement’s Sunday School, in 
that town. She was a native of Wales. 

A native of the northern Highlands of Scotland died 
about the same time, in the 117th yearof hisage. When 
fifteen years of age he entered into the army, or became 
a soldier, and exactly a hundred years afterward entered 
himself as a scholar in one of the Highland circulating 
schools, on purpose to be able to read the word of God. 

What a mercy to be taught to read the Scriptures in 
the days of our youth; but it is an unspeakably greater 
one to understand, believe, love, and practice what we 
read in them.—London Teacher's Offering. 


a 
Last Words of a Sunday Scholar, 


James Brown, a little boy ceaging to the High Fell- 
ing Sunday School, near Newcast!e, (Eng.) who met his 
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And where do you hope to go to? “To heaven,” was 
his answer. And why? Herehe called his mother and 
the rest of the family, and said, “I love you, mother and 
you, father, and my brothers and sisters, and my teacher 
but I love Jesus Curist above all! and I am going re 
heaven, that bonny (beautiful) place.” Here he cease 
his voice failed, and his happy spirit took its flight to the 
realms of eternal bliss. 


Remarx.—Carnal joys produce sorrows, but spiritual 
sorrows produce joys. 





POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
Is IT RIGHT? 

Once I thought it quite a task, 

Every day and every night, 
Frequently to stop to ask 

My own conscience—is it right ? 
It was just the same to me, 

As to wear a heavy chain; 
When I wanted to get free, 

This would drag me back again. 
And at first, I hardly tried, 

I so hated to be good ; 
I was full of foolish pride; 

Loved not what I knew I should, 
With my wicked heart, I knew 

I should often have to fight, 
If I nothing dared to do, 

Without asking—is it right ? 
But when afterwards, I heard 

How the Saviour chose to die, 
Leaving many a precious word 

For poor sinners such as I; 
When I of those children read, 

Venturing the Lord to see; 
How he blessed them, how he said 

“ Suffer them to come to me ;” 


Then I thought that I would never 
Such a blessed Saviour, leave, 
And I could not now, if ever, 
Willingly his kindness grieve, 
For this reason, it at present 
Is my hourly delight, 
And it is no task unpleasant, 
Always asking, Is it right ? E. 
ie 


THE CHILD AND THE DEW DROPS, 
From “* The Romance of the Dreamer,and Other Poems.” 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 

“Oh father, dear father, why pass they away, 
The dew-drops that sparkled at dawning of day— 
That glittered like stars by the light of the moon,— 
Oh why are these dew-drops dissolving so soon ? 
Does the sun, in his wrath, chase their brightness away, 
As though nothing that’s lovely might live for a day ? 
The moon-light has faded—the flowers still remain, 
But the dew has dried out of their petals again,” 
“ My child,” said the father, “ look up to the skies, 
Behold yon bright rainbow—those beautiful dyes ; 
There—there are the dew-drops in glory re-set, 
*Mid the jewels of heaven they are glittering yet. 
Then are we not taught by each beautiful ray 
To mourn not for beauty though fleeting away ? 
For, though youth of its brightness and beauty be riven, 
All that withers on earth blooms more brightly in Heaven. 
Alas! for the father—how little knew he 
The words he had spoken prophetic would be: 
That the beautiful child—the bright star of his day, 
Was e’en then like the dew-drops—dissolving away. 
Oh! sad was the father, when lo! in the skies 
The rainbow again spread its beauteous dyes; 
And then he remember’d the maxims he’d given, 
And thought of his child and the dew-drops—in Heaven! 
<i 
HYMN. 

“T am but a little child, 

Very sinful, very wild, 

And my heart will oft rebel, 

Yet I love my Saviour well. 

Yes! I love Him who for me 

Died upon the fatal tree— 

Died to save my soul from hell ; 

Yes, I love my Saviour well. 

Sin defiles me, but I know 

He can wash me white as snow ; 

I shall live where angels dwell 

If I love my Saviour well, 


Blessed Lord, from all alarms, 
Fold thy lamb within Thine arma, 














punishes dishonest children by making them unhappy, or 


end by an accident in the coal-pit, when asked by his 
teacher if he thought he should die, replied, “ Yes.” 


And my life and death shall tell 
That I love my Saviour well.” 
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